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ballot box. The entire male adult population of Nukualofa sat in a
semicircle on the grass, hemmed in by police as at a fono. Tukuaho
read the clauses of the Constitution relating to elections and explained
that electors might write the name of any one upon the ballot slip.
Then he called upon all those who had failed to pay their taxes for
1889 to withdraw; about half the assembly rose and went away laugh-
ing. The defaulters for 1890 were summoned to leave; that took away
about half the remainder, and when " all persons under twenty-one
years of age " had left us there remained only about one hundred
persons, composed, as I saw to my dismay, of Wesleyan exiles, who
were excused taxes while they were in exile, and a few infirm old
men who were past taxpaying age. It was our own fault. The exiles'
proportion of poll tax was only one dollar, and they had paid it to
prove that their loyalty was greater than that of Free Churchmen.
The qualified electors were, therefore, Wesleyans, almost to a man.
The scrutiny proved that four Wesleyans were chosen to represent a
constituency in which the majority was composed of Free Church-
men. Fortunately one was a British subject who chose to surrender
his seat rather than his nationality and Hoho, a Roman Catholic
schoolmaster, was elected in his place. The ballot clerk, thus in-
structed in his duties, went off to hold elections throughout the king-
dom.
In the midst of my work in Tonga the monthly steamer from
Samoa brought Robert Louis Stevenson to the Group. He was on his
way to Auckland, and he landed for a few hours to see what he could
of the place. I had heard and read so much of him that if he had not
called upon me in the Premier's office of his own volition I should
have invited him to come. In his Vailima days he looked more exotic
than he ever did in Europe. His skin was tanned to a deep brown;
his thin black moustache and his black eyes gave him a very Egyptian
aspect, and his scarlet tie and cummerbund seemed quite in keeping
with the Romany folk at Seville. He had just published A Footnote
to History, in which he had taken sides in a quarrel which loomed
very large in Samoa, but was of infinitesimal proportions in the rest
of the world. I was burning to get him to Tonga and turn his pen
loose upon the topsy-turvy parody of European institutions that pre-
vailed in the island kingdom. I said, " You will never have such an
opportunity again. Why don't you come here, if only for a few